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I  was  in  San  Diego  a  few  years  ago  and  saw  for  the 
first  time  thie  l<ind  of  paintings  tinat  iVlanny  Farber  lias  been 
worl<ing  on  for  close  to  two  decades.  I  already  l<new 
who  Farber  was:  the  accomplished  painter  of  large,  abstract 
paperworks  that  I  saw  at  470  Parker  Street  in  Boston  in 
1 973,  and  the  writer  of  film  criticism  that  I  read  enviously  in 
Artforum  around  the  same  time.  But  I  encountered 
a  different  Manny  Farber:  no  longer  writing  cnticism 
and  retired  from  teaching,  he  was  painting  full  time — richly 
expressive  and  fully  authoritative  realist-type  pictures 
whose  quality  and  exuberance  knocked  me  down, 
making  me  want  to  see  more  and  eventually  mount  an 
exhibition  that  would  introduce  the  work  to  a  wider 
audience,  one  that  I  imagined  would  probably  include 
persons  who,  like  me,  associated  Manny  Farber  with  other 
and  earlier  achievements. 


The  exhibition  was  made  possible  by  the  support  of  many 
individuals  to  whom  I  am  deeply  grateful:  Michael  Knchman 
and  Mark  Quint,  for  reintroducing  me  to  Farber's  art 
and  efficiently  facilitating  the  loan  of  pictures:  the  many 
collectors  who  generously  made  their  works  available  to  us; 
art  critic  Kenneth  Baker  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
for  the  insightful  essay  he  contributed  to  this  catalog:  Manny 
Farber  and  Patricia  Patterson,  for  graciously  sharing 
with  me  on  several  occasions  their  time  and  space,  the 
latter  an  important  source  for  the  vision  the  current  pictures 
contain;  and  Lois  Foster  and  the  Patrons  and  Friends 
of  the  Rose  Art  Museum,  for  their  abiding  and  inestimably 
valued  commitment  to  our  enterprise. 
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Reviewing  in  Art  News  Manny  Farber's  first  solo 
exhibition — at  Tibor  de  Nagy  in  1956 — distinguished 
editor  Thomas  IHess  remarked  that  the  show  was  a 
long  time  in  coming  for  a  painter  who  had  been  working 
for  about  twenty  years;  he  noted  that  the  writing  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  otherwise  abstract  pictures 
functioned  structurally,  it  was  painting,  not  calligraphy; 
and  he  concluded  with  a  reminder  that  Farber  was  a 
veteran  artist.' 

More  than  three  decades  later,  Farber  Is  more  than 
ever  a  veteran  artist.  While  he  remains  concerned  with 
issues  of  pictorial  structure  and  continues  to  write 
words  and  messages  on  the  surfaces  of  his  pictures, 
the  paintings  now  offer  themselves  as  representational 
images  rather  than  gestural  abstractions.  The  shift 
came  about  around  1973-74,  following  by  a  few  years 
the  artist's  move  from  New  York  to  southern  California 
in  1970,  when  he  accepted  a  teaching  position  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego.  The  shift  had  little 
to  do  with  his  new  surroundings,  though  Farber  has 
always  been  acutely  sensitive  to  his  physical  locale. 
More  urgently  it  had  to  do  with  picture-making.  By  the 
turn  of  the  decade,  Farber  had  abandoned  gestural 
abstraction  and  was  making  large,  shaped  paperworks 


that  were  soaked  edge  to  edge  with  thinned  acrylic 
washes,  a  form  of  color-field  painting  that  remains  his 
most  personal  contribution,  and  an  important 
contribution  it  is,  to  the  abstract  art  of  our  time.  The 
paperworks  in  turn  gave  way  to  realist-type  pictures, 
not  because  of  any  disenchantment  with  abstraction  as 
such,  no  feeling  that  it  had  come  to  an  end,  but  because 
of  Farber's  frustration  at  not  being  able  to  work 
inside  his  paintings.  The  paper  surfaces  were  internally 
textured  and  gridded,  roughed  up  in  the  building 
process  and  formally  structured  by  cutting  and  pasting 
the  edges  of  the  component  sections.  These  physical 
properties  naturally  inflected  the  color  that  was 
flooded  into  them,  but  their  very  physicality  tended  also 
to  resist  further  internal  articulation.  What  Farber 
wanted  increasingly  was  to  draw,  to  make  more  of  his 
own  marks. 

The  realist  pictures  that  began  in  1973  were  loose, 
oil-on-paper  depictions  of  objects  appropriately  suited 
to  their  modest  formats:  candy  bars,  stationery 
supplies,  miniature  houses  and  figures,  trucks  and 
trains  from  children's  games.  The  inventory  expanded 
as  the  work  developed  through  the  1980s  and  into 
the  present,  nature's  healthy  abundance  of  flowers  and 
foodstuffs  increasingly  replacing  the  earlier,  youthful 
summons  to  confectionary  pleasures  and  toyland 


fantasies,  and  the  presentation  of  the  objects  grew 
accordingly  more  ambitious  as  wood  panels 
supplanted  paper  and  regularly  exceeded  easel  painting 
dimensions.  What  is  common  to  the  pictures, 
then  and  now,  is  Farber's  practice  of  generating  his 
representational  images  from  a  bird's  eye  perspective 
that  irons  the  fictive  space  they  occupy  and  allows 
us,  seemingly,  to  hover  and  glide  weightlessly 
above  them.  Dispersed  more  or  less  evenly  across  their 
flattened  fields,  the  images  project  a  grid-based 
overallness  whose  uniformity  constrains  any  one  object 
from  assuming  a  measurably  larger  significance  than 
any  other  object,  yet  at  the  same  time  enables 
each  one  to  retain  its  unique  character  and  identity. 
The  structuring  is  nonhierarchical,  it  responds 
to  the  mandates  of  modern  picture-making — part  and 
whole  must  count  equally — which  in  turn  reflect 
the  conditions  of  modern  experience — individuals,  we 
necessarily  exist  in  community  with  others.  Openness 
and  control  are  equally  present,  as  they  must  be,  for 
freedom  does  not  exist  in  the  absence  of  responsibility. 

Farber  builds  his  compositions  piece  by  piece,  starting 
with  a  single  object — a  vase  of  flowers,  a  bowl  of  fruit — 
that  he  sets  on  his  horizontally-positioned  painting 
surface  and,  after  circumscribing  its  contours  with 
masking  tape,  proceeds  to  image  fully  and  vigorously 


from  direct  observation.  A  second  object  follows, 
then  a  third  and  a  fourth,  their  selection  vaguely  guided 
by  a  thematic  concern — tuberous  foods,  the  contents 
of  a  dream,  thoughts  about  aging — their  placement 
determined  by  an  urge  to  stake  out  critical  areas  across 
the  entire  surface  by  means  of  a  nascent  compositional 
pattern.  At  this  point,  which  is  roughly  a  third  of  the 
way  into  the  picture-making  process,  a  dialogue  begins: 
"The  underlying  structure  is  there,  and  what  I  have 
to  do  is  figure  it  out,  which  is  not  just  a  matter  of  picking 
up  objects  and  putting  them  into  the  pattern.  It's 
more  complicated  than  that.  The  last  two-thirds  of  the 
picture  are  like  a  course  that  is  not  evident  in  the  pattern 
of  the  first  three  or  four  objects — I  have  to  find  it."^ 
Finding  it  entails  sensing  structural  and  metaphorical 
relationships,  echoes  and  rhythms  among  pictorial 
elements,  meaningful  routes  across  the  surface,  ways  of 
vitalizing  the  surface  and  making  it  hum  instead  of 
merely  filling  it  mechanically  from  top  to  bottom,  left  to 
right.  The  theme  the  artist  had  in  mind  at  the  outset 
tends  to  recede  here,  taking  a  back  seat  to  his 
ambition  for  the  painting  to  resonate  on  multiple  levels 
of  signification. 

Herein  lies  the  invitation  of  Farber's  realist  pictures,  one 

that  springs  from  the  challenge  he  sets  for  himself, 

an  invitation  to  roam  them  freely,  as  he  roamed  freely  in 
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constructing  them,  without  a  program  to  speak  of  apart 
from  what  can  be  felt  in  seeing  and  making.  That 
freedom  is  central  to  them  is  at  times  not  fully  apparent, 
as  it  is  camouflaged  by  a  series  of  tempting  diversions 
that  accrue  to  the  compositions.  They  display  a 
vast  assortment  of  objects  that  are  often  similar  in  kind: 
are  they  linked  to  a  narrative?  They  contain  written 
notes  and  messages:  are  they  clues  to  the 
privacy  of  the  creative  process?  And  they  frequently 
bear  provocative  titles:  are  they  windows  to  the  artist's 
intention?  These  inquiries  into  the  pictures  occur 
naturally,  representing  efforts  to  make  sense  of  imaged 
worlds  that  are,  despite  their  recognizable  parts, 
clearly  unnatural  as  wholes.  How,  then,  are  we  to  look 
at  them?  Nominally,  they  are  still  lifes,  but  we  realize  In 
the  face  of  any  one  of  them  that  such  an  array  of 
objects  could  not  occur  in  our  world  by  either  chance 
or  will,  not  like  that,  for  it  embodies  too  much  of  both  to 
be  exclusively  either.  On  this  fulcrum  is  Farber's  art 
poised  and  its  credibility  measured.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  given  painting  too  closely  resembles  a  conventional 
still  life,  an  orderly  or  even  a  random  assemblage 
of  things  we  might  expect  to  encounter  in  ordinary 
experience,  it  tends  to  look  illustrative,  lacking  in 
pictorial  authority;  if,  on  the  other,  it  feels  too  obviously 
arranged  or  patterned,  it  will  veer  toward  the  decorative, 
becoming  sapped  of  the  tension  that  attends  being 


in  the  world  and  confronting  it.  Farber's  achievement  as 
a  realist  is  thus  lodged  equally  in  making  convincing 
representational  images  and  in  proffering  those 
images  within  pictorial  structures  that  are,  by  virtue  of 
their  pronounced  flatness,  overall  connectedness  and 
surface  incident,  acknowledged  as  painting's 
domain.  Drawing,  the  issue  that  began  the  realist 
enterprise,  assumes  In  Farber's  hands  the  dual  role  of 
recording  the  viewed  world  and  ordering  it  as  well. 

The  camouflage  I  refer  to  is  obviously  Farber's  doing, 
but  it  does  not  come  about  from  a  story-telling  impulse 
or  a  wish  to  dissemble.  It  is  the  result  of  foraging 
experience  for  meaning,  of  what  the  artist  calls 
a  termite  approach  to  knowledge.  "The  important  trait 
of  termite-fungus-centipede  art  is  an  ambulatory 
creation  which  is  an  act  both  of  observing  and  being  in 
the  world,  a  journeying  in  which  the  artist  seems  to 
be  ingesting  both  the  material  of  his  art  and  the  outside 
world  through  horizontal  coverage."'  The  termite 
chews  this  way  and  that,  aimlessly  it  seems,  but  always 
directed  toward  its  sustenance,  always  moving  on, 
though  to  no  place  in  particular.  How,  you  ask,  do  we 
look  at  the  pictures?  We  look  at  them  the  way  Farber 
painted  them,  like  the  termite,  moving  this  way  and  that. 
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constantly  encountering  objects  he  finds  meaningful  on 
one  or  several  levels  and  puts  in  our  path  for  visual 
and  intellectual  nourishment.  The  objects  are  invariably 
selected  for  their  personal  significance:  recently  they 
are  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  from  his  wife's 
garden,  tools  and  hardware  from  around  the  studio,  and 
diary-like  messages  recounting  a  personal  experience 
or  meditation;  earlier  on  they  Included  the  candies 
he  would  eat  while  watching  movies  when  he  was  a  kid, 
the  paraphernalia  associated  with  his  job  of  writing 
and  countless  items  referring  to  films  and  filmmakers 
he  has  admired.  And  they  are  selected  for  their 
formal  significance  as  well,  which  in  context  is  no  less 
personal:  they  are  flat  or  three-dimensional,  larger 
or  smaller,  rough-edged  or  cleanly-contoured,  smooth 
or  textured,  massive  or  linear  and  so  forth,  each 
physical  property  there  to  perform  its  assigned  pictorial 
task  when  called  upon  to  move  us  along  the  termite's 
path.  In  confronting  a  Farber  picture,  we  sense  at  once 
the  thoughtful,  highly  personalized  process  of  selecting 
and  placing  the  objects  imaged  in  it.  This  is  where 
the  camouflage  comes  in:  an  immediate  impulse  will  be 
to  figure  the  picture  out,  decipher  its  iconography, 
recreate  its  formal  evolution,  retrace  the  termite  artist's 
path  back  to  the  answer  of  its  beginning.  But  this  would 


not  be  the  way  of  termite  art,  which,  as  Farber  has  also 
commented,  is  anti-conclusive,  it  presumes  no  singular 
goal."  His  selections  and  placements  are  indeed 
personal,  so  clearly  personal,  in  fact,  that  we  may 
feel  compelled  to  acknowledge  them  as  such,  in  which 
case  we  will  recognize  that  they  are  his,  and  that 
we  can  know  them  in  the  way  he  knows  them — not  the 
what,  but  the  how. 


Manny  Farber  spent  the  better  part  of  four  decades 
writing  film  criticism  for  New  Republic,  The  Nation, 
Commentary  and  Artforum,  among  other  periodicals, 
his  work  widely  recognized  and  highly  admired 
for  its  unique  approach  to  cinematic  experience.  The 
approach  is  termite-like:  Farber  typically  enters 
a  film  not  at  its  beginning  or  at  one  or  another  critical 
moment  in  its  narrative  unfolding,  but  with  a 
visual  impression  of  the  way  it  moves,  the  pace  at 
which  characters  circulate  through  it,  the  kind  of  space 
it  articulates,  or  the  expressive  range  of  its  light  and 
color.  His  point  of  view  is  the  camera's,  which  is 
implicitly  the  director's,  and  he  immerses  himself  in  its 
flow,  grasping  the  feel  of  its  texture  from  the  inside 
out.  The  approach  is  impressionistic,  insofar  as  it 
concentrates  on  the  aura  of  a  film  rather  than  telling  its 
story  or  judging  its  parts,  but  it  also  accommodates 
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the  film's  tangibility  by  citing  bits  of  dialogue 

or  describing  tersely  the  salient  details  of  a  principal 

character's  physical  animation.  As  much  as  he 

Is  able  to  get  inside  a  film,  he  is  thus  able  to  see  it  from 

without,  as  if  it  were  an  object  that  could  be  held 

and  examined  or  even  hung  on  a  wall,  like  a  painting. 

The  uniqueness  of  his  film  criticism  resides  In  a 

perspective  that  simultaneously  acknowledges  and 

suspends  film's  experiential  imperative,  which  is  time. 

Farber's  absorption  in  film  Is  ubiquitous  In  the  realist 
pictures  he  began  making  in  1973-74,  and  It  persists  in 
them  for  more  than  a  decade,  tangentlally  In  the 
"American  Candy  Series"  (1973-75)  and  the  "American 
Stationery  Series"  (1976  and  1978)  and  more  centrally 
in  the  "Auteur  Series"  (1976-78)  and  the  "Circle 
Series"  (1980-85).  The  first  two  allude  to  the  contexts  of 
looking  at  and  writing  about  the  movies,  while  the 
latter  two  abound  with  references  signaled  in  their  titles 
to  particular  films  and  filmmakers,  providing  a  field 
day  for  cinema  cognoscenti  to  rummage  their  contents, 
tag  every  image  with  iconographic  significance  and 
endow  each  painting  with  a  highly  specific  meaning.^ 
The  question  of  how  we  are  to  look  at  these 
pictures  comes  up  again.  Do  we  need  to  have  seen  all 


of  those  movies  and  retained  all  of  their  myriad 
details — actors,  characters,  directors,  dialogue,  plots, 
sequences — in  order  to  comprehend  the  paintings 
inspired  by  them?  That  approach  might  be  appealing  as 
an  exercise,  but  the  pictures  would  be  perverse  if  their 
success  as  pictures  depended  on  it,  their  camouflage, 
as  I've  called  it,  becoming  their  cause  rather  than  the  by- 
product of  the  process  whereby  they  came  into  being, 
turning  them  into  puzzles  that,  once  solved,  would  no 
longer  hold  our  attention.  Pictures  so  conceived  would  at 
best  be  merely  interesting.  Besides,  who  but  the  artist 
could  possess  such  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  sources  of 
the  paintings?  Who  else  could  presume  to  know  so 
completely  the  artist's  world?  As  Farber's  selections  and 
placements  of  objects  are  personal,  so  is  his  knowledge 
of  them,  and  so  must  ours  be.  When  that  condition 
is  acknowledged,  we  can  engage  the  pictures  on  equal 
footing,  and  their  knowledge  can  be  shared.  The  termite  is 
persistent,  but  its  hunger  for  knowledge  is  not  Faustian. 

Film  experience  in  the  long  run  informs  Farber's  paintings 
less  in  terms  of  their  iconographies  than  their  formal 
structure,  where  it  is  pervasive  but  unobtrusive.  The 
pictures'  characteristic  bird's  eye  perspective  that  allows 
us  to  hover  and  glide  above  their  surfaces  intimates  a 
movie  camera  as  it  pans  a  location  or  closes  in  on  a 
character  or  object,  its  movement  investing  the  subject 
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and  the  space  it  occupies  with  dramatic  significance. 
Images  in  the  paintings  are  lllcewise  surrounded  and 
connected  by  negative  space,  our  movement  through  It 
paced  by  its  reach  and  facture;  it  may  be  clipped  or 
stretched,  solidly  colored  or  loosely  brushed,  but  it  will 
In  any  case  be  assertive,  affecting  the  significance 
of  the  images  it  contains.  Occurring  rapid-fire  or  at  more 
prolonged  intervals,  the  images  themselves  punctuate 
our  visual  scan  of  the  surfaces  in  which  they  are 
lodged,  as  if  editing  them  for  a  montage  effect,  and  the 
paintings'  written  messages,  which  range  from 
crisp  one-liners  to  extended  monologues,  additionally 
encourage  our  identification  with  seeing  through 
a  motion  picture  director's  roving  yet  selective  and 
voyeuristic  eye.  It's  not  what  the  messages  say  that's 
important — most  of  them  are  upside-down,  making 
them  hard  to  read  and  suggesting  the  artist  might  be 
ambivalent  about  having  them  read  in  the  first  place,  or 
even  about  the  equation  of  reading  and  knowing — 
it's  that  we  cannot  resist  wanting  to  read  them.  So  we 
yield  to  their  promise  of  intelligibility  and  are  pulled 
physically  close  to  them,  riveted  to  them  as  if  they  were 
movie  close-ups  that  make  time  and  motion  pause, 
heightening  awareness  of  both.  Farber's  clustering  of 
images  further  extends  the  film  analogy.  Adjacent 
to  a  written  message  may  be  a  bunch  of  carrots,  a 
garden  tool,  a  piece  of  wire  or  some  fallen  petals  from  a 


nearby  vase  of  flowers,  objects  that  are  sometimes 
categorically  related  but  may  just  as  often  be  foils  for 
one  another,  their  groupings  evolving  into  situations 
in  which  heterogeneous  items  engage  in  visual  repartee, 
like  film  sequences  in  which  a  principal  character 
commands  immediate  attention,  but  a  bit  player  steals 
the  scene.  Such  pictorial  vignettes  remind  us  of  movies 
we  have  all  seen,  those  richly  detailed  and  rhythmically 
textured  Hollywood  studio  productions  of  the  1930s 
and  1940s,  the  ones  that  bore  no  Oscar  pretensions  but 
nonetheless  celebrated  the  medium  that  allowed 
their  achievement — the  ones  Manny  Farber  so  often 
wrote  about  with  eloquent  insight  and  understanding. 

Farber's  criticism  illuminates  his  paintings  in  ways  not 
fully  accounted  for  by  citing  films  and  film  directors 
that  have  periodically  inspired  them,  or  by  likening  their 
isolated  formal  properties  to  cinematic  devices  such 
as  pans,  close-ups,  editing  and  montage.  I  am  referring 
here  not  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  criticism  but 
to  the  criticism  as  writing,  writing  tuned  by  a  sensitivity 
to  ear  and  eye  that  calls  attention  to  itself  and 
reminds  us  of  Flaubert's  dictum  that  "A  good  prose 
sentence  should  be  like  a  good  line  of  poetry — 
unchangeable,  just  as  rhythmic,  just  as  sonorous."^ 
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For  those  who  want  to  know  how  to  look  at  Farber's 
paintings,  his  writing  provides  an  invaluable 
introduction.  Among  many  favorites,  I  offer  two: 

Pre-arranging  the  psyche  of  his  roles,  Segal  spends 
an  entire  movie  on  shifting:  any  wave  of  energy  in  his 
vicinity  draws  him  in  its  wake.  He  scores  heavily  in 
unpromising  exits  and  entrances,  planting  a  heavy  aura 
of  mindlessness  and  destructive  sociability.  Comics 
since  Arbuckle  and  Snub  Pollard  have  been  knocking 
accidentally  into  waiters  and  carefully  arranged 
dinner  tables:  with  his  sliding,  floating  technique  for 
soaking  in  shameful  behavior,  Segal  gives  the  familiar 
situation  a  grotesque  realism  and  the  sense  that 
these  slapstick  moments  have  real  consequence  in  the 
hack  illustrator's  life.' 

The  most  literate  sound  Benji  makes  is  a  short  pup's 
whimper  which  is  over-played  in  the  same  way  as 
his  panicky  rabbit's  expression  whenever  a  demanding 
or  threatening  adult  hovers  in  sight.  The  simplest 
sentences  have  trouble  surfacing  through  this  lipless 
mini-man,  who,  despite  Hoffman's  intelligence- 
within-contrivance  acting,  adds  up  to  a  facile,  hardly 
original  Put  Down  of  the  whole  affluent  class. 
If  vulgarity  is  being  shown  up  in  The  Graduate,  it's  on 
both  sides  of  the  camera.' 


Words  in  Farber's  hands  possess  color,  weight,  texture, 
density,  they  are  akin  to  the  objects  in  his  paintings  and 
are  made  to  function  accordingly,  each  commanding 
recognition  while  being  unalterably  bound  to  others 
in  its  territory.  Strung  together,  they  create  space 
and  movement,  narrative  vectors  whose  trajectories  are 
paced  by  alliterations,  leavened  by  humorous  and 
irreverent  metaphors,  brought  to  earth  by  an  engaging 
vernacular  delivery.^  The  writing  is  condensed  and 
economical,  it  reads  fast  as  it  careens  across  its 
subject,  looking  easy,  effortless.  But  it  didn't  come  that 
way.  Here  is  Farber:  "The  best  part  of  writing  is  where 
you  have  a  good  deal  of  copy  and  can  think  about  it, 
figure  it  out.  The  best  part  is  the  tactics:  you  can  bring 
all  these  tactics  to  bear  on  what  you're  doing,  and 
get  the  kind  of  aura  where  you  surround  the  subject. 
But  you  have  to  make  the  reader  pursue  it  without 
realizing  it,  so  that  he's  getting  further  into  the  corners 
of  the  movie.  I  do  a  lot  of  that;  I  always  have.  I  do  a  ton 
of  examining  what's  been  written,  then  inserting  things 
to  build  up  the  room  of  a  sentence  or  of  a  paragraph 
so  that  it's  not  localized  on  one  spot."'°  I  hope  it  is  clear 
by  now  how  this  statement  about  his  writing 
applies  equally  to  Farber's  painting — ut  pictora  poesis. 
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Manny  Farber  last  wrote  criticism  in  the  late  1970s,  and 
he  retired  from  teaching  in  1987,  making  possible  since 
then  an  undistracted  commitment  to  painting  for  the 
first  time  in  many  decades.  The  resulting  pictures  richly 
evidence  the  concerns  and  methods  I  have  described 
in  relation  to  the  realist  work  generally — and  to  how  we 
go  about  looking  at  it — but  their  achievement  is  at  the 
same  time  distinctive.  As  I  see  it,  the  difference  is 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree,  though  the  degree  is 
large  and  important:  the  work  since  the  mid-1980s 
has  grown  increasingly  full  in  its  celebration  of  seeing 
as  conveying  meaning  in  and  of  itself,  its  authority, 
both  pictorial  and  emotional,  increasingly  a  matter  of 
intuition.  We  heard  Farber  talk  about  the  need  to  figure 
out  a  painting  once  he  is  about  a  third  of  the  way  into 
it,  as  he  talked  about  figuring  out  a  piece  of  writing 
once  he  had  a  good  deal  of  copy  and  could  think  about 
it.  But  what  does  figuring  out  a  painting  or  a  critical 
essay  consist  of?  What,  in  particular,  is  the  relationship 
between  mind  and  eye,  or  mind  and  ear?  On  critical 
writing,  Farber  has  commented:  "One  of  the  most 
important  facts  about  criticism  is  obvious:  it's  based 
on  language  and  words.  The  desire  is  always  to  pursue: 
what  does  the  word  mean,  or  the  sentence, 
or  the  paragraph,  and  where  does  it  lead?  As  you  follow 
language  out,  it  becomes  more  and  more  webbed, 
complex.""  Rhythm  and  sonority  notwithstanding— 


Farber  elsewhere  mentions  criticism's  need  for  '.'..pace 
changes,  multiple  tones,  getting  different  voices..'.''^— 
the  writing  process  is  weighted  toward  the  discursive, 
and  the  same  weight  is  given  to  the  paintings  made  at 
the  start  of  Farber's  realist  project.  The  candy  and 
stationery  pictures  offer  the  simplest  clusters  of  images 
and  the  fewest  options  for  moving  about  their  surfaces, 
usually  one  or  two  dominant  vectors  inflected 
by  compositional  tangents  that  are  clearly  secondary, 
indicating  a  formative  visual  syntax  in  which  the 
eye  responds  to  the  mind's  rationally  directed  purpose. 
These  pictures  are  relatively  straightforward,  the 
termite  gnaws  in  directions  we  can  comfortably  digest. 

Not  insignificantly,  the  situation  changes  in  the  later 
1970s,  most  noticeably  in  the  auteur  paintings, 
which  reveal  a  sudden  proliferation  of  images  and  a 
network  of  alternative  routes  for  looking  that  is 
correspondingly  elaborate.  What  is  the  significance 
here?  In  view  of  Farber's  background,  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  auteur  paintings  might  be  cited 
as  reflecting  an  increased  complexity  in  their  subjects, 
movies  being  denser  with  meaning  than  candy 
bars  or  stationery  supplies,  more  knotty  to  think  about. 
Certainly,  these  are  the  paintings  that  have  inspired 
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the  most  convoluted  interpretations  among  critics  of 
Farber's  worl<,  giving  the  impression  that  they  were 
more  densely  programmed,  but  the  equation  of  subject 
matter  with  pictorial  meaning  and  complexity  would 
be  misguided  in  any  case,  insofar  as  all  subjects 
are  leveled  In  modern  experience,  the  special  status  of 
any  one  of  them  only  an  appearance.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  artists  don't  bring  personal  baggage  to  their 
treatment  of  particular  subjects  or  ideas,  nor  that 
movies  represented  a  wholly  neutral  topic  for  Farber 
when  he  undertook  and  titled  the  auteur  series. 
Still,  i  cannot  imagine  an  artist  with  Farber's  deep 
understanding  of  and  commitment  to  modernism 
wanting  to  make  paintings  that  would  narcissistically 
record  his  private  views  on  individual  films  and 
filmmakers,  as  if  in  nostalgic  recall  of  past  pleasures  or 
annoyances,  for  there  is  nowhere  evidence  in  his 
work  elsewhere,  in  either  the  painting  or  the  writing, 
that  he  has  ever  confused  personal  experience 
with  experience  that  is  merely  his.  What  I  can  imagine, 
especially  at  a  time  when  he  had  virtually  stopped 
writing,  is  that  Farber,  his  attention  less  and 
less  divided,  needed  increasingly  in  the  later  1970s  to 
develop  an  exclusively  visual  outlet  for  the  energy 
and  concentration  he  had  previously  spread  between 


two  enterprises.  The  significance  of  the  increased 
complexity  of  the  auteur  paintings  is  to  signal  that 
growing  need.  The  pictures  remain  discursive  to  the 
extent  that  their  references  to  movies  become  our 
concern  in  looking  at  them,  but  while  those  references 
are  not  nugatory,  they  are  also  not  definitive.  As 
much  as  the  mind  is  challenged,  so,  too,  is  the  eye. 

The  proliferating  images  in  the  auteur  series  add  tones 
and  voices,  they  build  up  the  room  of  the  pictures, 
and  it  is  their  ability  to  perform  these  roles  that  Farber 
has  stressed  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  work  since 
the  mid-1980s,  realizing  in  it  the  visual  counterpart 
for  aural  experience  that  he  intuitively  started  looking 
for  two  decades  ago.  Looking  at  the  recent  pictures, 
we  might  think  their  resolution  inevitable,  as  though  the 
termite  path  could  have  produced  no  other  results. 
Style  evolution  is  deceptive  in  this  way.  In  hindsight 
the  direction  it  takes  invariably  makes  sense,  unfolding 
before  us  with  inexorable  logic.  But  its  course  is 
not  so  unproblematic  when  looked  at  from  the  artist's 
side  of  the  brush,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  termite 
itself,  which  sees  what  is  immediately  before  it  in  the 
job  at  hand.  Figuring  out  a  painting  may  begin 
with  the  handful  of  objects  scattered  in  the  foreground, 
but  it  means  seeing  in  subsequent  stages  the  entire 
landscape,  gradually  coming  to  know  the  character  of 
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the  whole  space.  This  is  how  Farber  works  at  his 
art,  finding  his  paintings  in  the  process  of  mal<ing  them, 
and  so  it  was  with  the  underlying  project  of  making 
his  feel  for  language  visual — the  way  had  to  be 
discovered,  and  style  would  follow.  The  challenge  here, 
and  an  imposing  challenge  it  was,  entailed  getting 
rid  of  movies  and  other  subjects  charged  with 
associations  to  his  public  past,  working  in  thematlcally 
unified  series,  and  any  reliance  on  focused  or 
discursive  narration,  all  of  which  strategies  had  to  be 
patiently  worked  through,  tested  in  art-making  practice 
for  their  pictorial  viability,  and  personally  digested. 
This  Farber  did  between  the  early  1970s  and  the  mid- 
1980s,  the  work  since  then  ever  more  pronounced 
in  its  appeal  to  eyesight  and  the  abundant  feelings  that 
attend  looking,  its  undeniably  pictorial  voice  marking 
its  achievement.  That  achievement  reflects  the 
increased  responsibility  Farber  assumed  for  painting 
when  he  became  free  of  writing  and  teaching,  a 
responsibility  that  posed  an  even  deeper  challenge, 
insofar  as  making  a  painter  of  a  writer  required  nothing 
less  than  a  remaking  of  himself.  Accomplished 
in  two  radically  different  artistic  disciplines,  his  work 
uniquely  fulfilled  in  both,  Manny  Farber  is  singular. 
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What  goes  into  a  painting  is  never  what  we  tal<e  from  it. 
Manny  Farber,  in  painting,  muses  upon  this  doubleness 
of  art,  and  on  art  as  a  double  of  life.  The  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  adorn  his  recent  pictures  we  ingest  only 
optically  and  as  symbols  (tokens  of  libido  or  of  homage 
to  great  painters  of  still  life  such  as  Cezanne  and 
Gauguin).  Their  nourishment  is  abstracted  as  pictorial 
values  and  as  the  ethical — implicitly  Utopian — value 
of  the  gardening  life,  lived  in  intimacy  with  sources  of 
its  own  sustenance.  (The  economics  of  real  estate 
and  wages  has  made  growing  one's  own  food  almost  as 
rare  a  privilege  as  the  self-cultivation  that  produce 
symbolizes  in  Farber's  paintings  of  the  1980s). 

In  the  transfiguration  of  things  as  they  are  painted 
and  of  painting  itself  as  it  images,  Farber  finds 
analogies  for,  and  speechless  ways  of  thinking  about, 
interchanges  between  self  and  world.  His  painting 
technique — which  seems  "crazed"  with  nervous 
drawing  almost  as  china  glaze  may  be  crazed  with 
cracks — makes  representational  details  into 
a  display  of  painting's  transfigurative  energies. 


The  peculiar  aerial  vantage  point  in  so  many  of 
Farber's  still  lifes  reminds  us,  with  almost  kinesthetic 
sensations,  of  the  strangeness  of  all  pictorial 
representation,  of  how  often  it  counterpoises  the  eye's 
laziness  and  our  hunger  to  know.  Farber's  elevated 
viewpoints  can  seem  to  foreshorten  and  distend  figures 
at  the  same  time:  they  undo  the  ostensible  realism  of 
his  pictures.  We  get  not  the  lucid,  four-square 
proposition  of  unthought  vision  that  true  realism 
makes,  but  a  tiptoe  perspective  that,  in  feeling, 
is  a  closer  match  for  anxious  self-consciousness  than 
for  plain,  vagrant  seeing.  Hinting  at  vertigo,  Farber's 
paintings  evoke  a  mind's  eye  viewpoint,  that 
of  a  mind  both  energized  by  and  unhappy  about  its 
enchainment  to  creaturely  life  and  to  a  world  vaster  and 
more  textured  than  itself. 

Where  things  belong — what  goes  with  what — is  a 
constant  question  in  Farber's  paintings,  whose  inner 
constellations  of  figure  and  symbol  seem  always  to  be 
ambivalently  groping  for  something  oracular.  The 
question  ripples  outward  from  compositional  details  to 
the  borders  of  each  painted  object,  causing  us  to 
wonder  where  it  belongs  in  a  world  too  busy,  troubled 
and  cluttered  to  welcome  more  art.  There  is  more  to 
recognize  in  Farber's  paintings  than  the  description  and 
metaphoric  drift  of  their  details:  we  can  discern  the 
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tremor  of  uncertain  purpose,  constantly  counteracted 
by  the  compulsion  to  paint,  that  has  been  the  mark 
of  veracity  in  modernism  from  Manet  and  Cezanne  to 
Lucian  Freud  and  Avigdor  Arika.  Reverberations 
of  self-doubt  in  Farber's  art  travel  from  pictorial  innards 
(some  details  both  depict — and  are — signs  or 
stencils)  to  the  bounds  of  the  art  object  and  back 
again.  This  semiotic  vibrancy,  untrammeled  by  strategy, 
permits  Farber's  paintings  to  stand  their  ground 
critically  even  where  viewers  are  so  preoccupied  with 
quandaries  of  real-world  context  as  to  want  to 
disqualify  painting  as  art. 

In  the  diaristic,  sometimes  nagging,  written  notes 
that  appear  in  his  paintings,  Farber  gives  mildly 
comic  expression  to  the  fact  that  his  work  is  a  mode  of 
talking  to  himself  on  which  we  spy  with  uncertain 
comprehension.  Literal  self-portraiture  aside,  still  life  is 
the  only  pictorial  mode  with  the  potential  inclusiveness 
(and  prolific  reference)  and  fussiness  to  evoke 
the  ego's  ambivalent  craving  for  assurances  of  its  own 
reality.  With  props  and  viewpoint  alone,  Farber 
stages  dramas — and  just  as  often  domestic  comedies — 
of  male,  American  self-awareness,  clothed  in  the  details 
of  a  memorably  colorful  life.  And  not  all  the  cultural 
references  in  his  pictures  reside  in  subject  matter.  The 
extreme  elongation  of  some  of  his  panels  assimilates 


the  viewer's  gaze  to  that  of  a  tracking  camera 
(movies  being  never  far  from  Farber's  mind). 
While  subject  matter  in  the  more  compact  pictures 
may  suggest  a  semiotician's  picnic  (or  a 
psychoanalyst's),  in  a  really  extended  work  such 
as  Story  of  the  Eye  (1 985),  image  elements 
wear  the  aspect  of  a  chain  of  evidence  that  is 
merely  implicit  in  the  less  sweeping  compositions. 

From  the  time  of  his  resort  to  imagery  in  1973, 
after  some  years  of  stringent  abstraction,  Farber  faced 
what  would  become  a  big  question  for  art  in  the 
subsequent  decade:  how  to  get  the  world  fruitfully 
back  into  painting,  from  which  it  had  been  alienated  by 
the  "rigor"  of  formalist  styles  and  theory.  He 
soon  began  to  explore  how  the  reach  of  image 
reference  extends  a  painting  intangibly  along  axes  of 
private  and  civic  memory.  From  his  own  abstract 
work  Farber  learned  that  a  painting  is  so  finite  and  time- 
pegged  by  nature  that,  even  at  its  most  allusive, 
it  excludes  nearly  everything.  No  need  to  struggle  for 
the  "autonomy"  of  art:  the  trick  is  to  skate  across 
the  gaps  in  a  splintered  culture  and  the  stroboscopic 
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understanding  of  life  thiat  it  engenders.  The  realism 
of  a  painter  such  as  Richard  Estes  had  already  shown 
that  internal  complication  is  not  enough  to  restore 
the  sense  that  painting  is  of  the  world,  able  to  know  its 
moment  without  being  topical.  Few  painters  (to  whom 
painting  tradition  mattered)  besides  Farber  Intuited 
that  honesty  had  become  a  condition  of  painting's 
credible  reconnection  with  our  Increasingly  provisional 
sense  of  the  real.  Not  honesty  about  the  painter's 
feelings — ^for,  really,  do  we  care? — but  about  painting's 
own  untrustworthiness,  about  how  deep  its  ambiguities 
and  paradoxes  go.  Farber  contrived  to  expose 
painting  for  what  It  is — with  all  its  beauties  and  cheap 
tricks — by  turning  his  work  Into  an  epic,  open- 
ended  autobiographical  rebus. 

The  Pop  artists  brought  into  art  pre-mediated  pieces  of 
the  everyday  world — Hollywood  film  stills,  package 
designs,  billboard  grotesques — that  had  rarely  entered 
it  before,  but  in  the  process,  they  left  painting  itself 
low  and  dry,  brittle  with  defensive  irony.  Farber's  initial 
return  to  figuration  suggested  some  affinity  with 
Pop,  owing  to  his  use  of  candy  and  snack  packaging  as 
subject  matter.  He  even  made  a  range  of  references 
to  movies. 


But  by  taking  painting  into  his  own  hands,  keeping 
it  personal,  he  slowly  refashioned  new  pictorial 
ways  to  evoke  the  world  and  proved  a  point  ignored 
by  most  Pop  (and  self-consciously  post-Pop)  art: 
that  handmade  Imagery  is  the  best  camouflage  for  the 
true  peculiarity  of  paintings  as  artifacts.  Their  true 
strangeness  is  not  their  sociological  oddity,  but  their 
being  the  most  vivid  tokens  of  human  response 
about  experience,  just  because  they  are  so  deceptively 
specific  and  static.  In  Farber's  work  we  recover  the 
sense  of  painting  as  apparitions  arising  from 
discernible  but  fundamentally  puzzling  human  action. 
Far  more  intimately  than,  say,  photography  or 
philosophy,  painting  confronts  us  with  the  enigma 
of  how  desire  and  decision  project  themselves 
into  the  dumb  (as  well  as  the  mediated)  stuff  of  reality. 
This  confrontation  is  best  made  in  work  like 
Farber's  that  knows  itself  to  be  a  riddle  and  so  stays 
open  in  several  (if  not  all)  directions. 

Kenneth  Baker 
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Entropy 


1990 

Oil  on  board,  36  x  36  inches 

Collection 

Stanley  and  Pauline  Foster 


Short  Life 
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1991 

Oil  on  board,  22  x  72  inches 

Collection 

Elyse  and  Bruce  Miller 


Catalog  of  the  Exhibition 
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Passive  is  the  Ticl<et 

1984 

Oil  on  board 

21  X  60'/2  Inches 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs, 

Matthew  Mason 

Domestic  iVIovies 

1985 

Oil  on  board 

96  X  96  Inches 

Collection  Robert  A.  Rowan 

Steve's  Stencils 
1985 

Oil  on  board 

72  inches  diameter 

Collection  Jeanne  Lawrence 

Story  of  the  Eye 
1985 

Oil,  graphite  and 
masking  tape  on  board 
36  X  180  inches 
Collection  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art, 
San  Diego,  Museum 
purchase  with  matching 
funds  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  Contemporary 
Collectors  Fund 


Cezanne  avait  ecrit 
1986 

Oil  on  board 

72  X  72  inches 

Collection  Robert  A.  Rowan 

Laser 

1986 

Oil  on  board 

40  X  20  inches 

Collection  Roy  McMakin 

IVIanefs  Fish 

1986 

Oil  on  board 

72  inches  diameter 

Collection  Michael  Krichman 

and  Leslie  Simon 

The  Vi/hitney  Phoned 
1987 

Oil  on  board 
36  X  36  inches 
Anonymous  Loan 


She  Said  You're 

an  Arroaant  Old  iVian 

1988 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  180  Inches 

Collection  the  artist 

Backward.  Forward 

1989 

Oil  on  board 

12'/2X  48  inches 

Collection 

Joseph  A.  Bevash 

From  the  Bottom 

1989 

Oil  on  board 

60  X  120  Inches 

Collection  Barbara  Bloom 

Lure 

1989 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  180  inches 

Collection  Michael  Krichman 

and  Leslie  Simon 

About  Face 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

21  X  72  Inches 

Collection  Dr.  Ivor  and  Mrs. 

Collette  Royston 


Amanda's  Dream 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

21  X  72  Inches 

Collection 

Terry  and  Maggie  Singleton 

Cut  in  Half 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  84  inches 

Collection  Ed  Greelegs 

Entropy 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  36  inches 

Collection  Stanley  and 

Pauline  Foster 

Foursquare 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  36  inches 

Collection 

Bud  and  Esther  Fischer 


Low  Blue 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

21 '/.x  21 V4  Inches 

Collection  Jerry  D.  and 

Mary  Kay  Gardner 

Night  and  Day 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

60  X  120  inches 

Courtesy 

Quint  Krichman  Projects 

Profusion 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

21  X  72  inches 

Collection  Dr.  Charles  C. 

and  Mrs.  Sue  K.  Edwards 

Abundance 

1990 

Oil  on  board 

60  X  120  inches 

Collection  Stanley  and 

Pauline  Foster 

Austerity  and  Indulgence 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

60  inches  diameter 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Marvin  Krichman 
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Beetle,  Squash.  Seeds 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

22  X  72  inches 

Collection 

Frank  and  Linnea  Arrington 

Figs,  Sex,  Square 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

28  X  28  inches 

Collection 

Tom  and  Marilyn  Patti 

i-ioneycomb 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  36  inches 

Collection 

Elyse  and  Bruce  Miller 

Onion  Rag 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  84  inches 

Collection 

Richard  and  Harriet  Levi 


Seduction/Mutilation 
1991 

Oil  on  board 

36  X  180  inches 

Courtesy 

Quint  Krichman  Projects 

Seed,  Field 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

108  X  108  inches 

Courtesy 

Quint  Krichman  Projects 

Short  Life 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

22  X  72  inches 
Collection 

Elyse  and  Bruce  Miller 

Violence 

1991 

Oil  on  board 

60  X  120  inches 

Courtesy 

Quint  Krichman  Projects 

Sexy 
1992 
Oil  on  board 

23  X  73  inches 
Courtesy 

Quint  Krichman  Projects 


Stitching 
1992 

Oil  on  board 

35%  X  35%  inches 

Collection 

Steve  and  Liza  Strauss 

About  Looking 

1992 

Oil  on  board 

60  X  60  inches 

Collection  Rose  Art 

Museum, 

Brandels  University, 

Rose  Purchase  Fund 

Cross-eyes 

1992 

Oil  on  board 

40  X  40  inches 

Collection  Dr.  Charles  C. 

and  Mrs.  Sue  K.  Edwards 

Transport 

1992 

Oil  on  board 

60  X  60  inches 

Collection  Dr.  Ivor  and  Mrs. 

Colette  Royston 


April  5th 
1992 

Oil  on  board 

40  X  40  inches 

Collection 

Terry  and  Maggie  Singleton 

Entwinement 

1993 

Oil  on  board 

60  X  60  inches 

Collection 

Alan  and  Annette  Ritchie 

Purple  Lake 

1993 

Oil  on  board 

37  X  37  inches 

Collection  Nina  MacConnel 

and  Tom  Chino 

Bow 

1993 

Oil  on  board 

21  X  21  inches 

Collection 

Alan  and  Annette  Ritchie 

Cherries 
1993 

Oil  on  board 
21  x21  inches 
Anonymous  loan 
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Recent  Solo  Exhibitions 

1985 

The  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Los 
Angeles,  CA 

1986 

Texas  Gallery,  Houston,  TX 

Krygler-Landau  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Quint  Gallery,  La  Jolla,  CA 

1987 

Krygier-Landau  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  CA 


1988 

Texas  Gallery,  Houston,  TX 
Dietrich  Jenny  Gallery, 
San  Diego,  CA 

1990 

Krygier-Landau  Gallery, 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
Quint  Contemporary  Art, 
La  Jolla,  CA 

1991 

Quint  Krichman  Projects, 

La  Jolla,  CA 

1992 

Quint  Krichman  Projects, 
La  Jolla  and  San  Diego,  CA 
Mandeville  Gallery, 
University  of  California, 
San  Diego,  CA 

1993 

Rose  Art  Museum,  Brandeis 

University,  Waltham,  MA 


Selected  Bibliography 

This  bibliography  includes 
writings  on  Farber's  art 
that  have  appeared  since 
1985,  A  full  bibliography, 
including  a  comprehensive 
listing  of  Farber's  own 
criticism,  can  be  found  in 
the  exhibition  catalog, 
Manny  Farber,  Los  Angeles: 
The  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  1985. 
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Art  Angels 

Anonymous 

Richard  and  Terry  Albright 

Stephen  and  Stephanie  Alpert 

Ronni  and  Ronald  Casty 

Cline  Charitable  Fund 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Curhan 

Dr.  and  Mrs,  Irwin  Eskind 

The  Paul  and  Phyllis  Fireman  Charitable 

Foundation 

Henry  and  Lois  Foster  Charitable  Foundation 

Jim  and  Audrey  Foster 

John  S.  Foster 

Charlotte  and  Morton  Friedman 

Alan  H.  and  Vivian  G,  Goldstein 

Arthur  and  Vida  Goldstein 

Martin  and  Deborah  Hale 

Mark  and  Pria  Harmon 

Michael  Krichman  and  Leslie  Simon 

Herbert  and  Mildred  Lee 

The  Leslie  Fay  Companies 

The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe  Foundation,  Inc. 

Lorna  Rosenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Schneider 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  P.  Schulhof 

David  and  Patricia  Squire 

Donald  and  Jeanne  Stanton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Stoneman 

Ms.  Nancy  B.  Tieken 

Jeanne  Wasserman 


Benefactors 

Morris  and  Ann  Appel  Charitable  Foundation 
Joyce  Berman  and  Melvin  Drapkin 
Helen  Bernat  * 

Lee  Bierly  and  Chnstopher  Drake 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Cohen 
Maurice  and  Marilyn  Cohen 
Marvin  and  Ann  Collier 
Mrs.  Ruth  Coven 

Augustus  J.  Fabens  and  Randolfo  Rocha 
Leonard  and  Pauline  Fine 
Mrs.  Laura  Foster 
Neal  and  Nancy  Foster 
Abraham  D.  Gosman 
Steven  and  Barbara  Grossman 
Rita  Dee  and  Harold  Hassenfeld 
Stanley  Hatoff 
William  and  Elaine  Kopans 
Nancy  and  Robert  W.  Laplante 
Claire  and  Richard  Morse 
Susan  and  Joseph  Paresky 
Barbara  and  Louis  Perlmutter 
Sue  and  Bernie  Pucker 
Selma  and  Irw^in  Roblin 
Edward  and  Carole  Rudman 
The  Madeleine  Haas  Russell  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Sandler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Sandler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Lawrence  Schlager 
Harold  and  Linda  Schwartz  Charitable 
Foundation 
Marshall  and  Barbara  Sloane 


Richard  and  Susan  Smith  Foundation 

Jill  and  Sherman  Starr 

Barbara  and  Burton  Stern 

Mr.(*)  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Swig 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  O.  Thier 

Judy  and  Alan  Tobin 

Allen  and  Carol  Wyett 
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IVIax  Abramovitz 

Diane  and  Stuart  Altman 

Jacob  Atwood 

Abram  and  Grace  Barkan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Berenson 

Mark  and  Isobel  Bertman 

Eleanor  and  Maxwell  Blum 

James  and  Linda  Burrows 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Bush 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Buttenwieser 

Mrs.  Helene  R.  Cahners-Kaplan 

Casty-Dunn  Families  Charitable  Foundation 

John  and  Bette  Cohen 

Paula  and  Benjamin  Cohen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  Comenitz 

Harriet  and  Alvan  Corkin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Elfers 

Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 

David  J.  Epstein  and  Jane  Burgess 

Anne  and  Myron  Falchuk 

Leonard  and  Antje  Farber 

Carol  Feinberg 

Stanley  and  Theodora  Feldberg 

Esther  and  Sumner  Feldberg 

Sandra  and  Gerald  Fineberg 

Carol  and  Phillip  Finn 

Norman  and  Judith  Finn 

Alan  and  Nik!  Friedberg 


Robert  Gargill  and  Barbara  Sidell 

Arthur  Goldberg  and  Rhona  Levine 

Ruth  and  Eli  Golub 

James  and  Dorothy  Goodman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  Gordon 

Sarah  and  Arnold  Grandberg 

Joseph  and  Celia  Greenbaum  Family  Foundation 

Eleanor  and  Pat  Groper 

Albert  and  Edith  Haimes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hamermesh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Herscot 

Jacob  Hiatt 

Louis  and  Marcia  Kamentsky 

Joseph  Kerzner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  J.  Kolovson 

Barbara  and  Alvin  Krakow 

Arnold  and  Carolyn  Kroll 

The  Lemberg  Foundation 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Levin 

Barbara  Levy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  London 

Carole  and  Philip  Lowe  Fund 

Mr.  John  Macdonald 

Daniel  J.  Mansoor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Marks 

William  Mazer 

R.  Anne  McCarthy 

MIT  Lincoln  Laboratory 

David  R.  and  Muriel  K.  Pokross 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Rabb 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  S.  Rabb 


Mrs.  George  C.  Reisman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Remis 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Rosenberg 

Susan  and  Daniel  Rothenberg 

Thelma  and  Abe  Sachar 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Schwartz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Segal 

Carl  and  Ruth  Shapiro 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Shapiro 

Barbara  and  Malcolm  Sherman 

Gilda  and  Fred  Slifka 

Lester  and  Helen  Sobin  Family  Fund 

Sonesta  Chahtable  Foundation 

Dorothy  Sternburg 

Marjone  and  Alan  Tichnor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wainwnght 

Oscar  and  Elaine  Wasserman 

Carl  and  Mollie  Wilson 

Etta  and  Harry  Winokur 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Yalof 
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Sydell  and  Robert  Baron 
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Mr.  Robert  Beal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Berger 
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Chester  and  Diane  Black 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Blau 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Blotner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Bonda 

Anne  and  Milton  C.  Borenstein 

Anne  and  Benjamin  Brown 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Buchanan 

Roberta  and  Maxwell  Burstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Cail 

Dorotfiy  and  Herbert  Carver 

Deborah  A.  Casty 

Elizabeth  M.  Chapin  and  John  Grummon 

Clark  Gallery 


Lucille  G.  Cline 

Hope  Cline  and  Edward  Katzenberg 

Claire  Cohen 

Gwenn  and  Sidney  Cohen 

Joyce  and  Allan  Cohen 

Wallace  Cohen 

Phyllis  and  Harold  Cotton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Cunningham  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Cutler-Benard 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Davidow 

Joanne  and  Lawrence  De  Angelis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dichter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Doilman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Gerard  Drucker 

East  Meets  West  Caterers 

Sybil  and  Alan  M.  Edelstein 

Shirley  H.  and  Eugene  R.  Eisenberg 

Dan  Elias  and  Karen  Keene 

Mrs.  Rubin  Epstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Fagelman 

Jane  and  Jay  Fialkow 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo  Fielding 

Alan  and  Barbara  Fink 

Frieda  and  Daniel  Fox 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Freisfitat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Frieze 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  Furst 

Gallery  NAGA 

Carol  R.  and  Avram  J.  Goldberg 

The  Golden  Gallery 

Judy  Ann  Goldman 

Sara  and  Sam  Golub 

Florence  and  Harold  Harmon 

Lennie  and  Melvin  Hootstein 
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Board  of  Overseers 


Staff  of  the  Rose  Art  Museum 


Pamela  Allara 

Stephen  Alpert 

Carl  Belz 

Gerald  Bernstein 

Gerald  Bush 

Ronald  Curhan 

Lois  Foster 

Judy  Goldman 

Steven  Grossman 

Pria  Harmon 

Robert  Laplante,  Chair 

Mildred  S,  Lee 

Susan  Lichtman 

R.  Anne  McCarthy 

Lorna  Rosenberg 

David  Squire 

Jeanne  Stanton 

Jill  Starr 

Susan  L.  Stoops 

Michelle  Ticknor,  Undergraduate 

Representative 

Judy  Tobin 

Lois  Tort 

Deborah  VIock-Keyes,  Graduate 

Student  Representative 

Jeanne  Wasserman 


Carl  Belz 
Director 

Susan  L.  Stoops 
Curator 

Lisa  McDermott 
Registrar 

Corinne  Zimmermann 
Coordinator,  Patrons  and  Fnends 

Roger  Kizik 
Preparator 

Beth  Berman 
Staff  Intern 

Charles  Dunham 
Designer 
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